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A DOOR IN THE RESIDENCE OF MR. BENN 
PITMAN, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



THE illustration of the door and casing presented on page 68 
is one of many examples from the residence of Mr. Benn 
Pitman, at Cincinnati. The door and casing are of cherry, 
somewhat darkened with alkanet root; the lower panels are'of 
oak. The carved bird panel, representing morning, in 4$ inches 
relief, is the work of Mrs. Benn Pitman. 



BESIDES the Bolton sheetings, hangings can be made of a 
goodly number of materials, many of which are effective 
and serviceable, without being over costly. Linen is highly 
recommended for the purpose, but seems better suited to summer 
than to winter use. Pine wool serge is excellent, as is cotton 
rep and tapestry cloth, not to mention the dozens of wonder- 
fully beautiful things which can be purchased with a slightly 
large outlay of money. One of our leading art periodicals 
gives a suggestion for a set of bedroom embroideries which is 
too good not to be repeated. The material is brown linen, 
which is embroidered in a design of scarlet poppies, but the bed 
curtains are the point of special interest. They have the poppies 
worked in a border design, with the following apt quotation as 
an adjunct : 

" 1 bring," said the poppy, yawning, 

"The gift man longs to possess; 
That he racks the world in seeking— 

I bring him forgetfulness." 

As a rule sentiment in either prose or verse is to be avoided 
by the ambitious decorator. It is apt to become wearisome after 
a short time, no matter how well selected it may have been at 
the start, but the lines quoted above are so singularly well 
suited to the purpose that they can be used with little fear. 
The same is true of a few other quotations, but the taste once 
acquired is so apt to run wild that prudence advises a total ab- 
stinence. Now, however, that the rule has been fairly broken 
It may be admissible to suggest some one or two other senti- 
ments that are peculiarly well suited to the word under discus- 
sion, Shakespeare's "Sleep give thee all his rest," is well suited 
to the guest room, as is also the familiar "Sleep dwell upon 
thine eyes, peace in thy breast." In fact, whosoever has a lik- 
ing for this form of decoration need not lack appropriate mate- 
rial, but let all painstaking women beware of hackneyed senti- 
ment and threadbare verse. 



There should be a place for each member of the household 
in any room, and attention to these details causes the furniture 
in some measure to arrange itself, and be so placed that it shows 
to the greatest advantage, and can at the same time be used by 
the owners in the best manner possible. If more lamps are re- 
quired in a room than the two or three that are usually quite 
sufficient for the purpose of general lighting, those who require 
special lamps should be encouraged to look after them them- 
selves. On the daughters of the house should devolve all the 
flower tending, and the finer parts of housekeeping, of which 
their mother will no doubt be weary, and will be only too glad 
to hand over to those who are full of energy, as well as of the 
very newest ideas on the subject of interior arrangement and 
decoration. 



COSEY CORNERS. 



HOW to transform the ordinary hall bed-room into a boudoir 
is a subject that is certain to interest our readers. The illus- 
tration gives a very good idea of the artistic transformation 
that can be very readily accomplished at a light expense. The en- 
tire room is, in fact, a cosey corner in itself. There is a divan run- 
ning across the window, and to a certain extent along the two 
sides of the room. On the right is seen a curtain hung upon a 
rod which conceals one end of the divan, thus making a shel- 
tered place in which to sit and read, and breaking up admira- 




A Hall Bedroom Transformed into a Den. 

bly the long straight look of the wall, which too often makes 
the ordinary room the most dismal place in the world. The 
right-hand side of the seat is about two feet longer than the 
left-hand side, which prevents the divan from having the ap- 
pearance of a family pew in church ; thus, arranged with the 
two uneven ends, the seat looks like nothing but what it is, a 
comfortable lounge, where one can sit and read, and forms a 
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pretty addition to any room. The seat itself is upholstered in 
yellow and white Louis XVI. damask, but if this be thought 
too delicate for hard wear a dark yellow stamped corduroy vel- 
vetine will answer admirably. Tightly upholstered furniture 
should always be covered in something that will really wear, 
not only on account of the expense, but because of the worry 
of always having workmen in the house repairing furniture 
which has become soiled and worn. Do not forget the fringe 
around the seat, which should almost touch the ground. The 
material for this should be a contrast to the colored used in 
enameling the woodwork, which should be either plainly painted 
or polished. There is a shelf above the seat on the left hand 
wall, which' is used for the reception of brie a- brae, and the wall 
below the shelf can be covered in brocade and furnished with 
tiny hooks, thus forming an admirable place to display odds and 
ends of silver and valuable fans. There is an admirable lamp 
in one corner, which throws light down upon the seat, and en- 
ables one to read there, the cushioned corner beneath the lamp 
being perhaps the most comfortable spot in the whole seat. On 
the wall, partly concealed by the curtain, small teacup shelves 
can be put, where one can rest one's cup very easily, and in 
consequence this corner will make a favorite spot during the 
ceremony of an afternoon tea. 

The big pillows are in yellow, deep red and electric blue 
silk, or silk finished cotton. Frilled silk covers ready to slip on 
can be had in the stores, which will transform in a moment the 
most frightful pillow into a really artistic' possession. Beaded 
cushions and crazy patchwork ought to be rigidly discarded 
from such a cosey corner as this. As to the curtain, it can be 




A Bedroom in the Adam Style. 

made from a beautiful pattern of yellow and brown stamped 
velvetine, both sides of the curtain being alike. If velvetine is 
objected to, the curtain can be made from the soft artistic ves- 
tibule silks so well known. These should be hung double, or 
put on very full, or else they will soon become skimpy and 
flabby. The table at the end of the seat has a loose cover of 
dark red Bokhara plush, a capital species of ribbed plush edged 
with ball fringe. It takes a yard and a quarter to make the 
square, which is necessary for one of these cloths. A big yellow 
pot holding a palm stands on the table, the palm giving place 
whenever possible to a flowering plant, a great white azalea, and 
a big white rose tree, and also an orange tree with flowers and 
fruit, and a flowering daphne having all appeared there to the 
greatest possible advantage. 

On the other side of the seat, at the end, a palm stands on 
the low velvet covered stool, which is preferable to anything 
else for pot stands, and here ought also to be placed a newspa- 
per and magazine stand ; choose one of the right height for use, 
that stands on two crossed legs. A stand of this kind, with a 
different receptacle for papers and magazines, and equipped with 
a paper knife slipped into a bracket at the side, is a wonderful 
comfort, and above all makes an excellent present for a man- 



that most difficult of all creatures to make a present to. The 
walls of the room are covered with an admirable blue paper, and 
the trimmings are in Aspinall's electric turquoise enamel. The; 
frieze is a plain gold Japanese leather paper, and the ceiling is 
in yellow and white paper designed in squares. The floor is 
covered with yellow and white matting, and several rugs lying 
about. The curtains are in yellow and white Louis XVI. tapes- 
try, edged with the usual ball fringe, reinforced with plain 
lace curtains next to the window. The frieze has been embel- 
lished most successfully in three or four places with great 
branches of Japanese looking japonica in the natural colors. 
This is an immense improvement, as the room undoubtedly re- 
quired a touch of red. 



It is not a bad idea to turn the piano with its back to the 
room, both in the interest of the musician, and as a decora- 
tive feature. The back of a piano in this position requires 




A Draped Piano. 

draping, and we give a sketch of a draped piano herewith, 
showing an artistic arrangement of the drapery. 

The drapery, which should be either of Roman sheeting, or 
silk mixture damask, arranged as indicated, showing a picture, 
or a square of embroidery in one corner. "We only recommend 
the practice of draping pianos when they are removed from 
the wall in this manner, because the back is apt to be very un- 
sightly. It is our unvarying principle that all dust attracting 
coverings of furniture should be avoided wherever possible. 

Another method of draping the piano is to replace the baize 
back with a crewel worked piece of art colored serge, or Japan- 
ese leather paper, or else by a square of cretonne similar to that 
used in the curtains, but the serge is to be preferred. If the 
serge be worked with bulrushes and iris and grass, or with long 
sprays of honeysuckle, the effect is charming. Then on the top 
can be placed a piece of serge, or felt or damask, worked and 
edged with an appropriate fringe, which thus makes an excellent 
shelf for odds and ends of china and bowls of flowers, as the 
top of the piano is seldom, if ever raised by the ordinary piano 
player. 

In arranging the furniture of an apartment, no matter how 
small the room is, a great amount of comfort and a certain idea 
of unlimited space is always given by placing a screen judici- 
ously by the door; this prevents the whole of the room being 
on view at once, and gives an opportunity of placing a chair or 
two behind it, which we could not do were the door to open 
into the passage and leave a yawning gulf behind one's back, 
or were it to open into the room and so leave an exposed place at 
once, where no one could sit, because they would feel they 
were sitting in the passage ; and again no chairs should be iso- 
lated or put out of humanity's reach ; if they are, they will be 
surely sought out at once by some shy caller or visitor, and we 
shall have to spend our time endeavoring to draw him or her 
into the circle. We do not mean that our chairs should be ar- 
ranged as if assembled at prayer meeting, but that they should 
be in reach both of ourselves, the fire in Winter and the window 
in Summer, and of the light always ; then we shall be quite 
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sure our guests are happy, or if they are not, it is their own 
fault and not ours. 



Where the upholstery of sofas and chairs has become soiled 
and greatly worn, they can be freshened up in an economical 




Chintz Covered Chairs and Sofa. 

manner by being put into frilled cotton covers as shown in the 
illustration. These covers can be removed and washed, and will 
thus give the furniture a fresh and clean appearance. 

The library can be decorated by having the walls covered 
quite up to the frieze with a wainscoting of paneled oak, ex- 
cepting the spaces occupied by the mantel, book-shelves, door 
and windows. The book-cases and overmantel should be simple 
in form, as shown in the accompanying illustration. The frieze 
can be either Tynecastle, tapestry, wall-paper, lignomour, or 
lincrusta. The mantel may have a lambrequin or border of a 
plain dark claret cloth, with a fringe which must be made to 




A Decorated Library. 

correspond with the greenish shades in the embroidery. The 
fire-screen is one of the latest designs. The heraldic design is 
embroidered or painted on velvet. The frame should be of oak, 
and the drapery should match the claret shade of the border 



above it. The chair has a winged arm, and is covered with a 
tapestry, which also would be handsome for curtains. 

A bedroom in the Adam style would form a bright and 
cheery method of decorating that important apartment of the 
house. The sketch here given will give a fair idea of the deco- 
rative effect aimed at in this dainty style, the chair, dressing- 
table and wardrobe being Greek in shape, and the window 
hangings in the most approved modern style of draping. " The 
furniture may be made of Spanish mahogany, inlaid with satin- 
wood, and the tones of color adopted should be delicate shades 
of old rose, or Wedgewood tints. Lincrusta can be used for dado 
and frieze, and the filling should be of very good wall-paper, or 
light silk. It will be necessary to carefully match the draperies 
and furnitures, so as to produce the uniformity of style, because 
anything in the nature of patchwork would be fatal to the 
beauty of the apartment. 



We herewith give an illustration for the decoration of a hall 
or landing, which is usually one of the most hideous parts of 
the^house. In the case of a landing half way upstairs in an 
ordinary house there is usually a couple of chairs, on which no 




Decoration of a Hall Landing. 

one ever sits, flanked by a table no one ever dusts. The sketch 
makes a perfectly charming corner out of what is usually a 
hideous spot, and speaks for itself, and shows what can be made 
out of a landing with a little trouble and a great deal of really 
artistic feeling. 



Therb is no more chenille, cotton-faced flannel or silkolene 
used as draperies, and Madras and scrim have given place to 
Sheraton draperies in rainbow stripes of satin on a transparent 
ground. The body is ecru or biscuit or mastic, with stripes of 
different shades of green, yellow, blue or red, shading from one 
edge to the other, from the palest to darkest. This can be bought 
by the yard at very reasonable prices, and it is suitable for all 
kinds of bedroom draperies. Some of it has crosswise stripes in 
oriental style, the wider stripes at the bottom. 



